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Manifest Characteristics of Interactive Sequencing In the Classroom 

This paper reports the analysis of some manifest, surface, verbal 
characteristics— including some sequential properties of interaction — of the 
classroom behaviors of the students and teacher of lst> 6th, and 11th grades 
in certain urban Miesouri schools selected for their composition relative to 
black and white population. These tabulations were drawn from careful trans^ 
cripts (traniliteration of ntterances plus behavioral description notations) 
which were prepared for a portion of the videotape ''pool” characterized 
generally In Middle and Loflln (1971) • Most of the analysis was done v^ith a 
computer, utilizing, of necessity, specially constructed and oviginal programs 
described here or in D, Hays (1971) which operated directly on graphic language 
materials, the annotated ttansllterations of the classroom utterances. 

It should bo noted that both the basic data and the tabulations reported 
in this paper differ markedly from those In the other reports included in this 
series. The data used by Barron (1971), Guyette ^t , (1971), Keyes fliid 
Lofiin (1971), Loflln, Guyette and Biddle (1971), and Marlin and Barron (197p 
are drawn primarily from analyses of a 'reconstruction” of classroom verbal 
behavior into a form representing some of the syr:ax and semantic Information 
judged to underlie the surface verbalizations. The data for this paper are 
drawn primarily from the actual raw surface verbal materials transliterated as 
accurately as possible and i^notated tTparsoIy for features relevant to the 
more manifest aspects of the behavioral situation. The "reconstruction” data 
represent entirely preceded matoriala. The "transcription” data of this paper 
represent some materials that ate coded in the sense that the annotations ware 
systematic: combined with the uncoded, raw (though transliterated) verbal 



utterances of the infocmaots. 
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Discussions below will serve to illustrate similarities and differences 
resulting from these two approaclics; as well as to indicate some of the 
possibilities for the analysis of social interaction on the level of manifest 
behavior. Both '^transcription'' and ' reconstruction'' examinations revealed 
differences among classrooms i some of them similar and expected > some not. Some 
of this variation was tied to vi^riations in positive identification of identifying 
features of individual participants or utterances , a raatter that will be discussed 
further below. 

Assumpt i on s 

Based on general cor.siderations involving language and social developn^ent 
as well as tendencies towards uniformity in D. public schools^ it was expectea 
that : 

levj4 1 provides a major s o urce of differences both in 
language be.mvlor and in interaction pattern s , irresr^ctive 
of cla ss composition . 

That ia> first grade classes would re8;±mhle other first grade classes 
mere closely than th^.y v*<’uld resemble sixth or eleventh gradri classes > and so on. 
It was further conjectured that language behavior in first grade classes would 
differ more from sixth grade classes than sixth grade classes would differ iro\ 
eleventh grade classes « because of tho relatively young age and the school 
socialisation level of first graders* 

Lessons examined were largely in primarily black lower-class and primarily 
white middle-class classrooms. With respect to this divisioni it was assumed 

Differences between black lower-class and white middle-closs 
claasroomf are more pronounced in the early grades than ^xk 
the later grades. 



that: 
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In partj this assiunption was based on considerations regarding general 
rate of development of language behavior and other social behavior, and from 
the existential hypothesis that in ordinary Anerican public schoolrooms j both 
language forms and general social forms are likely to be more foreign to young 
black students (or similar groups) than they are to uhite middle-class students. 
But by the time a student reaches the sixth or the eleventh grade, he has had 
massive exposure to the social forms of the classroom and the kind of language 
spoken there, regardless of his cultural place of origin. If he has real problems 
with the social forms or the language patterns of the classroom he may never 
reach a sixth or an eleventh grade classroom. 

As something of a cautionary hypothesis it was also assumed that: 
Differences in overall discourse format (e.g., lecture pre- 
sentations, group discu s sion, etc.) and other situa ti onal 
factors may affect results of inceraction analysis i n possib 1^ 
u nanticipated ways . 



Data Selection and Preparation 

Sample 

The transcripts of lessons and segments of lessons used her 2 were pre- 
pared from the set of classroom videotapes described generally in Biddle and 
Loflin (1971). Included arc six lessons from the set of middle-class white 
Classrooms (Corpus X) , and nine l(\Psons from the classrooms which were pre- 
dominantly lower-class and black (Corpus Y). For this paper, two each of 
firstt sixth, and eleventh grade social studies lessons were chosen from 
Corpus Xi A s^r-uiar selection from Corpus Y was made, but augmented with a 
first grade reading and discussion lesson, a sixth grade language arts lesson, 
and on additional eleventh grade social studies lesson. 



For reference to the reconstrucMon reports: except for three additional 

Corpus Y iessous listed above, the lessons were the same ap those used In 
Barron (1971). Guyette ^ § 1 * (1371) used these same twelve lessons in their 
fifteen-lesson sample, adding a'Mltlonal sixth and eleventh grade lessors, as 
did Keyes and Loflin (1971). 

For Corpus X, post-edited transcripts were available only for t^n-mlnute 
segments of each lesson, corresponding to the amount of those lessons which had 
been reconstructed. For Corpus full lesson transcripts were availabls for 
all but one (Lesson li). For some analyses reported leve, full lesson transcripts 
were used rfhen available; in other analyses, approximate ten-minute segments 
were used., for comparison purposes. The ten-minute segmente from Corpus Y 
transcripts which were chosen for this paper were not necessarily the ear\e as 
the ten-mlnutc segments of those same lessons chosen for reconstruction, results 
for which are reported in other papers. For this report, when ten-minute, segments 
were csed from Corpus Y, they were always the first teu-'minutes of a cla^s after 
obvious preliminaries wore over (taking roll, collecting papers from a pieviouj 
lesson, etc.). Imprcssioaistlcally, these segments appear to be represer tatlve 
of the kind of interaction in t'e full lesson transcripts, and figures fer 
average length of actor block, and proportion of student, teacher, and mtlti- 
person verbalization for these segments were almost identical to those from the 
full transcripts, providing evidence that the segments were representative. 

Wherever possible, however, fall lesson trrnscrlpts were the basis of 
calculated indices. 

for most of the results reported below in the section on sequential 
phenomena, the sample consisted of the four first grade social studies lessons. 
Ttiese transcripts were analyzed in some detail because of an Interest In dif- 
ferential behavior pattaros in the early grades. 






Transcript Preparation 

Working froa videotapes of classroom sessions » transcriptions Into 
standard orthography were made of all audible classroom utterances« Various 
supportive information was included in the transcripts: in all cases > an 

attempt was made to identify speakers; other infcrmation> such as manner of 
speakings or notable ixn-verbal events were soraetimes Included as veil. 

The preparation of a transcript representing the spoken language and 
related information in an electronic recording of a situation le not a simple 
matter, if it is desired that the transcript be anywhere near accurate. H. Hays 
has shown (1970a, 1971a) that there may be reoarkfible number of inconsistencies 
among diiferent transcribers of the same verbal event, even after repeated 
cxominptlon of the recording. Because of this problem^ which is usually 
ignored in behavioral receerch Involving transcripts, an extensive procedure of 
careful Initial transcription iind repeated post^euitlngs (comparison of the 
transcript against the recording) by trained personnel was used for the tran- 
scripts analyeed here. 

Procedure s. Original transcriptions were made by secretarial personnel, 
following procedures given in H. Hays (1969). Videotapes wore played back on an 
Ampex tape deck, through a Ccnrac monitor and Koss Pro-4 headphones. The deck 
transport mechanism was attached to a foot-operated remote control which allcwed 
tape rev.fjid of varying length, and repeated playback. Two audio channels were 
available, and could be selected singly or both at once, usually one channel was 
reserved for teacher comments from the microphone about her neck, and the other 
had eignals f om overhead omnidirectional microphones suspended from the ceiling 
of the classroom. Details of recording equi[»aent and techniques are essentially 
the same as those reported in Biddle and Adams (1970). Transcriptions were 
typed triple-space, to allow room for subsequent additions and corrections. 

O 
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When a stretch of utterance was not clearly discernible, transcribers were 
Instructed to leave blanks, or Indicate doubt about what they trar.jcribed. 

Post-editing procedures, together with conventlcns for noting non-wordal 
Information (pauses, targets of cousnunications, notable non-verb^^l events, etc.) 
which ware used for most Corpus Y lessons, are given In Mays and Hays (1969). 
Procedures used for Corpus X tapes, and a few Corpus Y lessons, are given In 
Loflir* and Barron (1970). In either case, the videotapes were gone over repeatedly 
and compared against the transcript, by a trained post-editor whe showed some 
talent for the task. All lesson transcripts in the first set were post-edited 
a^ least twice, and most at least three tlmea. An examination of records kept 
for these lessons by H. Hays indicates that transcription time was about 10 times 
videotape time, and that post-editing time was generally at least two and a half 
tirjes again as long--and often longer. Similar statistics are not available for 
lesson transcripts in the second set, but our experience is that in general, 
careful post-editing is tedious, difficult, time-consuming, and essential. 

After ordinary post-editing had been completed, a final stage of human 

preparation of the texts, called machine convention editing , was performed by 

the transcription team in order to give a final check to transcripts, the text 

and annotations of which were to be processed by computer. Consistency in the 

use of conventions is essential for machine processing. The forms "okay” and 

"ok", for instance, may mean the same thing to a human being, but they would be 

treated as different words by a computer unless an extensive table of equivalent 

fores and likely misspellings were provided for consultation. Similarly, if 

sentence boundaries need be differentiated by certain punctuation marks, care 

oust be taken that each sentence ends with an appropriate boundary mark and 

that these marks occur nowhere else sa other punctuation or code. Conventions 

for annotations and other special information must also be checked for consistency. 

O 
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During machine convention editing it was necessary to adjust the tran- 
scripts for differences in use of conventions between the two post-editing 
procedures I so that the same computations could be performed on both sets# 

To some extent this regularization of the texts involved simple though tedious 
changes# In other cases » the adjustments required were not so simple# A more 
serious matter, which is illustrative of the sensitivity of what are often 
regarded as straightforward techniques with respect to substantive implications > 
was variation in the use of punctuation marks f:or indicating sentence boundaries, 
unfinished strings, and pause or ellipsis# Post-editors for the first set of 
transcripts wore instructed to rely primarily on Intonational cues for determining 
sentence completion i sentences '^Icft hanging," pauses and revisions; post-editors 
from the reconstructioi team were instructed to identify sentences primarily on 
the basis of syntactical well-formedness# These approaches reflected different 
interests in the phenomena^ but led to data records which were not comparable 
with respect to "sentence’^ and "partial sentence" boundaries. 

Details of machine convention editing are given in D# Hays (1970)# 

In Figure 0, edited transcriptions of parts of two elementary school 
lessons are given, in order to illustrate some of the conventions which were 
present in the transcriptions by the time they were entered iuto the computer# 

In order to illustrate a number of conventions in a short space, the texts 
are partly fictional, and have been changed otherwise to protect the Identity 
of the persons involved# The conventions used are one example of those which 
are handled by ACTS (an acronym for Activity Code and Text System), the computer 
system for storage of transcript and similar textual data (D# Hays, 1971) which 
was originated for these materials# 
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/TO DnviU/ Tliat woulO souucl alrii'ht, woulcJn^L \t, 

/TO Class/ +Sally, caw you get Dicki /iiO Randy raises hand./ 

/JD Teaciier nods to Randy./ 

(Rardy) /TO T/ .s’ot ‘'well", because we, I don't thinl, we know ''well''. 

(T) /TO Class/ +I just was surprised there are two words that would 
sound alright in there. It’s not you though. 1*11 tell you that. 

Let's Tead the last one. /BD Carolyn raises hand./ /^D Woaian enters 
room./ 

(Carolyn) /TO T/ Spot blank jump. 

(T) /TC Carolyn/ Good. It's going to be one of those words isn’t it? 

/TO Woman/ Can I help you? 

(T) /TO Laverne/ +1 don't think so. 

/TO Class/ Yes, Big Man, oh, /lengthened/ he/s ferocious . He's 
fierce. 

(Mary) Wow. 

(T) /TO Class/ He nearly, he nearly tears that cage down* +I like to 
stand way back from Big Man, though. Alright, what’s your favorite animal. 
(Joe) /TO T/ /SIM BC/ Tiger. 

( ) /student/ /TO 7/ /SIM HC/ Xebra. /PR ze?ber/ 

(X) /TO Carolyn/ uh {Carolyn]? 



T is an abbreviation for teacher. 

TO starts all target annotations. BD is the keyword for a 
systonccic (to be analyzed) behavioral description. 

Parentheses surround actor designations. 

PR keys a systematic annotation for non-standard pronanciationt 

-r sign jcfore a word indicates that it would be capitalized 
even If it were not starting a graphic sentence. 

Square brackets surround possibly confidential information 
in the spoken text. 

SIM Indicates overlapping utterances* 

Figure 0 

Parts of a Transcript of a Ist-Grade Lesson, 
as Prepared for Computer Entry 



Machine En»:ty and Initial Processing 



After its final editing for consistent use of conventions , each transcrip 
was retyped on an IBM MIST office zuachlne for entry into the computer, {The 
MIST is essentially a Selectric typewriter connected to a special magnetic tape 
recording device in such a way that every time the typist strikes a key on the 
typewriter, a special code is generated on a magnetic tape cartridge. Both 
characters on the keyboard, and function keys, such as carriage return, back* 
space, etc., have distinct codes, so that when a typist has finished typing a 
document, there is enough infonaatlon on the tape to reproduce the dccum:int by 
playing back the cartridge with the KTST in automatic mode. The MTST cartridge 
may also be used to enter data into the computer, by means of an IBM 2493 Tape 
Cartridge Reader. For textual data, MTST cartridges ere mure convenient in 
general than are ordinary punchcards, since a wider variety of character symbols 
may be used, and less bulk is involved. This medium was used for entry of all 
the transcripts used in this study.) 

After input, what wc call the ''raw MTST image" of each transcript was 
run through a program which straightens out some technical pecvliaritles of 
data prepared on an MTST, arranges it according to the original llneatlon and 
tabulation, performs some conversion; of special symbols, and otherwise makes 
it more amenable to further processing. One feature of note in this pregram 
la its conversion of underlining to a special .itrlng of s>mbols preceding a 
word. This convent ion maintains ^he infomation that a word or vord*3egmont 
was underlined in the text, allows it to be stored compactly and processed 
sequentially. 

After the output of this '^transcript image file" was printed out and 
checked carefully for completeness and accuracy against the final transcript, 
correctiona to the transcript image file were made via a text-editing program 
O .and the MIST cartridges returned to the typist to be reused. 
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Vhcn output of ijwe ot noro correction rund proJuccsl no Uldcernible 
errors I the tr^ndcrlpt served Ad input to the tc)(t eegtientlng dnd labelling 

progr^a described in Di Kays (1^71) « which produces a version of the transcript 
which We call a 'basic text tile/^ Unlike the transcript iciage file, which is 
no more than a long stream of characters divided only into lines (or computer 
records) ^ the basic text file contains information which marks the boundaries 
of segments of the text (e,g«» wordSi actor designations, sentence annotations), 
and identifies the kinds of segments and structures of segments which are present 
in the text, In perfoi-ming this structural marking » the program relies on cues 
present naturally in the datai such as occurrence of punctuation marks, types of 
characters, and certain rontextual cuei>i as contrasted with the fixed format 
positional cues Ccv^.ion with the use of punchcards (wtieve on item of data is 
identified as being one thing or another depending on which coluiAns of che card 
it is punched in), The advantage of performing analyses on a bXF rather than a 
text image file is that segment identification does not have to be performed 
each time the text ii analysed, further discussion of this program, atd its 
use with transcripts of varying construction, is given in D, Hays (1V?X), 

After identification of these units*-^trauslitcrations of spoken words, 
sente ices, actor resignations, actor blocks, ordinary annotations, and systematic 
or labelled annotations (such as target id<mtltication)*-^pfttts of the text were 
automatically sortad by content in th^ manner described in Di Hays (1971) for 
the construction of inverted index files, for this paper, transliter^ttions of 
spoken words were alphabetiied and frequency counts made of them, for the 
entire transcript and according to the class of actor designation sisociaud with 
the sreoitlc actor block in which a word occurred, Such procesalng lnvolN^e 
the sorting of actor blocks according to actor designation, and generation oC 
related frequency autistica. Other descriptive statistics, such as average 
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length in spoken words of actor blocks ^ were computed either from the basic te>ct 
file or from the above automatic sorts* AJditioial computer processing for 
sequential phenomena will be described belo^. 

bindings 

Verlal Output 

In a characterisation of social behavior based on transcriptions of the 
behavior, the sheer output of verbalization, represented by word counts, can 
shed light on such issues as conversational dominance or in the case of classroom 
behavior, comparative student participation. For the fifteen classrocms examined 
here basic statistics for anuDunt of verbal output from teachers and students 
are given in Figures 1, 2, and 3» 

Figures 1 and 2 list for student and teacher utterances, respectively, 
the following information for a segment of each lesson: (a) aiuaber of words 

transcribed, (b) percentage of total output, in transliterations of spoken words, 
(c) number of distinct words used by students or by the teacher, (d) percentage 
oT distinct words used (number of distinct words divided by total number of worus 
uttered by students, or by the teacher), (e) the number of actor blocks 
associated with each, and (f) the average number of words in the actor blocks. 
With the exceptior of the last statistic, which was computed from full lesson 
transcripts when they were available, ten-minute segmeats of the lessons were 
used for these figures. 

Average verbal output statistics, by grade ami by corpus, are given for 
student and teacher utcerancos ir^ Table 3 

Amount spoken by studeota and teachers . The total number of words 
transcribed for the various ton-minute segments varied from abound 800 to 1500 
words, with the nodal number in the 1200'a« Total output, regardless of speaker 
category, did not appear to be systomaticalLy related to grade level, or student 



Losson 


Words 

Uttered 


% 

Output 


DisUnCt 

Word« 


% 


Actor 

blocks 


Aver. 
L<c ng t h 


(1B-JV>) 


53 


5.7 


31 


58.7 


37 


1.83 


(IB-FiO 


59 


A 


33 


55.9 


23 


3.A8 


(Ifl-FB) 


192 


16.1 


87 


45.3 


31 


6.29 


(IW-FW) 


283 


32 


129 


45.6 


50 


5.67 


(iw-i-w) 


495 • 


36 


209 


42.2 


55 


9.00 


(6B-FB) 


253 


19.8 


126 


49.8 


A7 


6.2 


(6B-FB) 


85 


8.8 


54 


63.5 


26 


3.6 


(6B-KB) 


394 


2A.6 


120 


30.5 


2A 


16.8 


(5W-FW) 


801 


55. A 


28.4 


35.5 


29 


27.8 


(6W-MW) 


947 


71.9 


312 


32.9 


59 


16.0 


(IIB-FW) 


603 


59.2 


230 


28.6 


35 


20. A 


(IIB-MIO 


235 ' 


16.3 


123 


52.3 


20 


6.0 


(IIB-FW) 


2A2 


2A.7 


124 


51.2 


37 


6. A 


(IIW-MW) 


A9 


3.8 


33 


67.3 


A 


11. A 


(IIW-FW) 


93 


6. A 


74 


79.6 


25 


3.7 



Figure 1 

Some Text Statistics for Student Utterances 



KOTE; The entry In parentheses has, In s^^^quence, the grade, color 
of class, sex of teacher, and color of teacher. 

All statistics are from approximate ten^minuce samples, except for 
the average length cf actor blocks figures, which are computed from 
the entire lessor transcript, when available. 
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Lesson 


Words 

Uttered 


X 


Distinct 

Words 


% 


AC tor 
Blocks 


Aver. 

Length 


A (iU-I'B) 


852 


92 


224 


26.3 


46 


20.5 


li (IB-FB) 


lli9 


r>2 


227 


20.3 


38 


36.1 


C (IB-FB) 


946 


79.3 


227 


24.0 


40 


36.1 


D (IW-FW) 


589 


66 


266 


39.7 


62 


9.5 


E (lW-P,v) 


844 


62 


266 


31.5 


62 


13.6 


F (6B-FB) 


1014 


79.3 


246 


24.3 


56 


14.9 


G (6B-FB) 


844 


86.9 


245 


29.0 


45 


31.1 


H (6B-MB) 


1206 


75.4 


367 


30.4 


27 


44.7 


I (6W-rvJ) 


630 


44 


244 


38.7 


25 


25.2 


J (6W-MV.’) 


368 


27.9 


185 


50.3 


15 


24.5 


K (IIB-FW) 


554 


40.8 


:.i7 


39.2 


23 


42.0 


L (IIB-WO 


1204 


03.6 


V2 


29.2 


22 


35.2 


M (IIB-FW) 


733 


73 


233 


31.8 


39 


27.2 


S (IIW-KW) 


1249 


93.6 


414 


29.5 


5 


241.3 


0 (IIW-FW) 


1361 


96.1 


402 


33.1 


27 


50.4 



Figure 2 

Sooe Text Statistics for Teacher Utterances 
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Students 





Per 

Cent 

Output 


Per Cent 
Dijtinct 
Words 


Actor 

Block 

Length 


IB 


8*C 


53.3 


3.87 


IW 


34,0 


43.9 


7.34 


63 


17.7 


47.9 


8.89 


6W 


63.2 


34.2 


26.9 


IIB 


33.4 


44.0 


10.9 


IIW 


5.1 


73.5 


7,6 



13 

IW 


Teachers 

87.8 

64.0 


23.5 

35.6 


30.9 

13.6 


6B 


80.5 


27.9 


30.2 


6W 


35.9 


44.5 


24.9 


IIB 


69.8 


33.4 


34.8 


IIW 


94.9 


31.3 


146.1 



Figure 3 

Average percentage of output^ distinct wordsi and actor 
block length for student and teacher verbalizations! by 
grade and dominant cle.ss color. 











cocapusition» though it la possible that with core detailed information on timing, 
differences in rate of speech might be found and related to such variablea as 
grade levels type of discourse (discusaion vs« lecture) and teacher style. 

Some trends may be discerned, however, from an examination of Figures 
1^3 for p.?rcentage of output for teachers or for students speaking singly < 

With the exception of sixth grade middle^class lessons, teachers overall said 
far more tnan the etud entSt usually more Khan twice as much and for eleventh 
grade middle-class lessons, over 18 times as much. Teachers did not always 
dominate the conversation (as in lessons, I, J, and 1C}> but on the average for 
these data they accounted for over 70 per cent of the words said :*n the classroom. 

Another trend noted was that students talked more relative to the teach er 
in ^ter grades than they did la the early grades . Both middle-class and 
lower-class sixth grade students showed an increase from the first grade for 
percentage of words uttered. This increase continued in the eleventh grade 
for lower-class students In the sample, but decreased for the middle-class 
students. What may be reflected in this pattern is an increase of verbal sophis- 
tication with age, and incjeasing complexity of subject-matter with grade level. 
One interpretation of the findings for the eleventh grade classes may be that 
the students tackle more complicated subjects with more differentiated languaga, 
when they do talki and thus take longer to eay what they ha^e to say. But for 
these data they don't get the opportunity to say much, especially during 
particular lecture presentation situations. It might be interesting to extra- 
polate from this to college classrooms, and muse on the probably very small 
percer cage of student utterances, and their content. 

Cemparing Corpus Y and Corpus X lessoists, it is seen that, for the first 
and sixth grades , students In prcdoainatcly black classrooms spoxe relatively 
less often than did students in predominately white classrooms . The reverse vaa 
O ound for output in words of black and white eleventh grade classrooms. 







length of utterances ^ The findings x : total verbal output of the t^^acher 
and students are reinforced by r.he figures for average nuiaber of words in actor 
blocks associated with iadividurl students or teachers. In general, not only 
did teachers say ©ore overall, but they did so at soinet lines greaf: length before 
anyone else did. That Is, ac tor blocks aeeociatoO with ^acher^j were Icnacr 
on the average than those asoociated with students . 

Trends observed above for total student output froa grade to grade, 
aud between lower-class and uiddle-class classroons, also had analogues in date 
for actor block length. Student actor block length tended to increase with tirade 
level for both Corpus X and Corpus Y classes , with the exception of eleventh grade 
Corpus Y lessons . Also, for first and sixth grade classes , Corpus X student e> had 
longer actor blocks than did Corpus Y students . 

When these findings are considered in conjunction with the distribution 
of lengths of actor blocks for teachers , they arc aore meaningful. Teachers 
very rarely produced just one or two word utterances unless they were punctuating 
a long student response. The common pattern was for practically all the teacher 
utterance blocks to be fairly long. Examination cf the transcripts indicates 
that teachers did sc^etimes interrupt students with a short comment, the student 
continuing thereafter, but that the teacher conment jiorc often than not was quite 
lengthy, usually longer than the utterance interrupted. The one exception to 
this pattern in this sample was lesson C, a reading and discussion class, where 
the teacher had a fairly large numt-or of one to throe word blocks the content of 
which was corrections of misreadings by students. 

The length in transcribed words of jcher actor blocks o n the averagc i 
also exhibited progressive increase from grade to grade . One might speculate 
therefore that actor block length is related somehow to language complexity, 
to attention span, and to the longuage-ptcccssi ig ability of the student (more 
Q aerally, of the persons or group in a situation with the shortest attention span, 
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or least facile language-proccsslng ability) » though the relationship may not be 
direct. (A conversation between two people who do not understand each other's 
language very well is likely Co contaiu siort actor blocks > to suggest an extreme 
case* as are many interchanges between parents and very young children.) 

Multi-person utterances . The last five coleus of Figure 4 give for each 
lesson the number of actor blocks and ameunt of outp!;t* in transcribed words, 
due to multi-person utterances. Since their number was quite small, all multi- 
person responses were combined for this presentation r These included utterances 
made by teacher and class together, teacher and part of class, class alone (a 
judged majority or students speaking, either in unison, or asynchronously), 
and part of class (judged as less than a majority of students). 

As might be expected, more multi-person responses occurred in tha earlier 
grades than in t he later grades , as measured either by total number of transcribed 
words , or by number of actor blocks * Although some decrease in average length 
of such actor blo^.ks may be noted with increasing grade level, in most cases the 
multi-person utterances were very short . The avenge number of words ranged 
from 2.3 to 1, with the exception of lesson C, where the figure ol 6.7 words is 
attributable mostly to unison responses of the class during a reading lesson. 
Indeed, it is in the nature of multi-person responses to be very short, unless 
the material is read or memorized, and recited or chanted. In some situatiOi:s, 
even outside of church, of course, high uniformity of group response is generated 
from a set of constralued rules. For the classroom tapes an example of this 
occurred in a math lesson not analyzed here, where number sequences were chanted 
by the class* In the lessons examined for this paper however, group recitation 
was not practiced for lengthy material. 

The percentage of multi-person Actor blocks showed a pronounced decrease 
with increasing grade level . That there should be more such reopongeS in the 



early grades fits in with our intuitive notions about how things are in elementary 
"k 8 contrasted with secondary olAssrooms; though there may be variation in the 
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Statistics cn Indistinguishable Data 
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interpretation of such differences. A similar lack of simple Interpretation holds 
for the finding that for the first and sixth ferade lessons . laiddle-class white 
transcripts contained fever multi-person blocks than did lower*-clas8 black 
transcripts . One might argue that greater numbers of multi-person responses 
would indicate a teaching strategy that is more conservative, in that it is closer 
to historically earlier patterns of heavy reliance on group recitation. On the 
other hand, it might be that underlying the group responses are teaching tactics 
which have as their goal greater group Involvement, and that these tactics are 
not a matter of teaching Ideology but ^ire adaptations to the neels of the students. 
(It is interesting incidentally that the one kind of classroom where group 
responses will be found with high probability at any grade level are language 
learning classes.) 

Speaker diversity . In addition to knowing how many multi-person 
responses involving students occur it is of some interest to know how many 
students speak individually, how man/ times each speaks, and for how long. 
Distribution of utterances across acters is a basic fact about any social 
situation^ it is of particular interest in classrooms because of student 
participation. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to tell from the data for these classes, 
just how many students participated, because of the large number of student 
actor blocks where the actor was not identified. Table ^ shows that percentages 
of student actor blocks where the student was not Identified range from 19 to 
83X. It would appear at first glance that in the lower grades there is more 
speaker diversity in lower-class than middle-class transcripts (Informally one 
has this impression when studying the transcripts) , but this is not certain. 

What is clear from the transcripts is that, even though apparently some efforts 
were taade to obtain neatlng charts and tapes were scrutinixed at some tedious 
length for speaker Identlflcatlcn, a student had little chance of being Identified 









If hi& noma vas not called by the teacher. H. Hays (1971) haa an extensive 
discussion of problems in identifying speakers in data of this sort. 

Lexical diversity . Some findings are presented on lexical diversity — 
that is, the proportion of distinct words used-*againi in Figurec 1 through 3. 

These percentages must be interpreted with caution, since this index, or type- 
token ratio. Is sensitive to total number of words. That is, in general, the 
longer the text, the lower the ratio. Taking this into consideration, however^ 
it appears to be a fair interpretation that teaching for first and sixth grades , 
teachers in the lower-class classrooms exhibited less lexical diversity than 
their counterparts In middle-class ones . This is interesting in relation to 
the fact that in these classes, some evidence for greater language complexity 
in middle-class white students was inferred from the relative length of utterances. 
The lexical diversity figures give some indication that the teachers are exhibiting 
less complex language behavior, in a certain sense. Both these interpretations, 
however; are tentative and should be bolstered (or modified) by closer examination 
of the language used--though it is difficult to imagine that anyone is likely to 
say anything very complex in actor blocks averaging 2.3 and 1.6 words (lessons 
A and B) . 

SeQuential Phenomena 

Data such as those presented above concerning relatively how often various 
actors in a situation speak, how much they speak, Jnd so on, can provide some 
information about basic facts of the interaction. However, none of these 
are based on truly sequentia l properties of the dialogue, that is, to say, 
patterns of the flow of communication from one speaker to another. 

Indeed, much of what is called interaction analysis, coomunl cat lens or 
discourse analysis, is in fact based on data summaries of the first sort, where 
attributes of individual utterances, sentences, phrases, or words, are tabulated 

over a discourse or Interaction record, extracted from thoir embeddedness in 
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In this section^ findings for sequontlal properties of the classroom 
transcripts will be presented. These involve patterns of teacher and student 
Interchange, and repetition of ‘'content'^ words within actor block and across 
actor block spans of varying length* The analyses ate all algorithmic, that is, 
they can be computed 'blindly' by computer on the textual input without recourse 
to human Judgment during the analysis. Though only transcript data were used, 
the techniques are applicable as well to sequences involving Judgmental data, 
such as reconstructed text which has been marked for anaphora resolution and 
semantic Judgments. 

Four first grade lessons, two froir^ lower-class black (A and C) , two 
from middle-class white classrooms (D and £) were focussed on for this more 
refined treatment, though a few results are reported for the other transcripts. 

Patterns of actor interchanrso * The complexity of the language used bv 
a set of speakers, ap inferred from lexical attributes or characteristics cf the 
synt.ix of sentences, is not necessarily related to the complexity of the patterns 
cf coiiimunicative interchange . If uq a first step an interactive discourse is 
viewed olmply as a sequence of utterances, apart from content, where each 
utterance is associated with an actor (or several actors in the case of group 
responses), it will be seen that discourses differ in patterns of actor 
sequencing. 

In processing the classroom mater iala relative to this problem, one 

computer program was constructed to divide each transcript into spans of ac :or 

blocks starting with a teacher utterance and to tabulate the distribution of 

length of these spans (here referred to an T-0 spans, for "teacher-other spans"). 

This kind of division is convenient for many kinds of classroom Interactiou, 

since the teacher not only epoaks frequently but also often exetcisea considerable 

control over the Interaction* (It might not be particularly helpful for a 

student-led discussion se.islon, needless to say.) 
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T-0 span Information is given In the top half of Figure 5. Note that 
average lennth of sP &na did not differ markedly from grade to grade . This 
finding is not surprising in view of the overall high frer:(uency of teacher 
utterances in these transcripts. Indeed, the large majority of T~0 spans were 
two actor blocks long, consisting of teacher utterance followed by only one 
student utterance before the next teacher utterance cycle. 

Some differences were found in Corpus X and Y comparisons: Average length 

of T^O spans differed slightly for both the first (2.06 for Corpus Y vs. 2.28 
for Corpus X) and the sixth (2.12 vs. 3.87} grades. If we examine the percentage 
of actor blocks which arc in spans greater than length 2, the findings are 
fairly pronounced. For first grade transcripts, 9. IX of the Corpus Y actor blocks 
occurred in T”0 spans greater than length 2 as contrasted v'ith 28. 7X for Corpus X. 
In sixth grade transcripts, the corresponding percentages were 14.2% and 61.2%, 
respectively. That is, for both first and sixth grade lessons . laoro student 
respouBOB occurred between teacher utterances in the taiddle^cless white classrooas 
than in the lQver""clasa black classrooms . 

The four first grade transcripts A, C, D, and £ were divided into spans 
containing any repetition of a student spe^^ker from one to three actor blocks 
away. Under this definition of ‘'span,*' exchanges between the teacher and one 
student are included which may encompass a number of T*0 blocks; they may also 
Include sequences 'linked* by the occurrences of nearby comments by the same 
students, the choice of 3 as thu cut-point for actor-block distance was 
arbii^rary, though a trial rim with the value of 4 did not affect the results 
markedly, and larger values seemed to take in too much, by including obvioun 
subject-matter changes within the spans* 

Data for theie spans are sucmarlsed in the lower part of Figure 5. 

Average length of the spans was greater for Corpus X transcripts (3.35) than 
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for Corpus Y (2.37). Tha percentage of actor blocks in such spaas greater thf^n 
two actor blocks in length was also great*^r for Corpus X (53.1) than for Corpus Y 
(43.2) > though the tUffercnce was .lot so great as for the comparable figures for 
T~0 spans. In other words, the l e ngth of actor block sequences involving repeated 
participation by students was greater for Corpus X than for Corpus f lessoua 
which were exaalned . If wc take these figures as rough measures of interactive 
complexity, the interpretation is that the middle^class lessons showed somewhat 
more interactive complexity than did the lower-class lessons. 

Patterns of lexical repetition . With reference to examining distribution 
of meaning across utterances, repetition of 'content' words wituin and between 
nearby actor blocks was examined. Because meaning is coiamunicatcd via potentially 
complicated s^nicturcs in ways that are not entirely understood, this analysis 
was in no way expected to give a comprehensive picture of sequential patterns 
of content. However, the repetition patterns only of explicit words gives 
information that is different from that obtainable trom inventories of words and 
their proform j>urrogates, semantic features, "basic ideas," or the like. That a 
word is repeated explicitly by one actor or the next is interesting, in light of 
the fact that the actor usually has the option of using a pronoun, synonym, or 
other indirect reference Note that the algorithmic involved in this analysis 
is straightforward, and applicable as well to text which has been marked fo ' 
proform subatitutiou, lexical identity, semantic features, and similar attributes. 

For purposes of the analysis, 'content word ' was defined as any word which 
was not a "function word," in turn defined with a very liberal set of specifications. 
Hot only all articles, conjunctiona, and prepositions counted as function words, 
but also all pronouns, verbs %*hich cau function as auxiliary verbs, interjections, 
common intcnsifieis and quantifiers ("vor/," "avory"), pause fillors ("ah," "uh"), 
and some words which may not bo classified ordinarily as pronouns, but which 
usually serve to give indefinite reference ("thing," "something"). For purposes 



of Identifying repots tions> a set of loorpho logical analysis heuristics wore 
applied* CoQteat words were counted as the sane if they differed only by the 
addition or deletion of the ruffixes -s, -es, -ies, -ed» -en, -ly, -ily, 

-y, or were examples of a small list of common verbs which have interval 
spelling differences in their various forms ("took,'' "take")* Prefixes were 
not examined, since it was felt that in a certain sense, prefixes are more 
likely to "change the meaning" of a form more than are suffixes* 

Repetitious of content words in the sense described above were identified 
within actor blocks, and across nearby actor blocks, for the first 750 words 
of transcripts A, C, D, and E. Information on actors associated with the blocks 
involving a repetition was maintained . A word repetitlon^span was defined as 
a maximal sequence of repet it lontf of a single content word across more than one 

actor block, where oo more than intervening actor blocks did not contain the 
word* More than one word might be repeated across some of the actor blocks 
involved in a repetition span, in this case, more than one repetition span was 
identified for purposes cf analysis. 

Findings for 'rord repetition-apans not i.iCluding spans in which the word 
was repeated by only one actor are given, in Figure 6. Single-actor repetitions 
across blocks were omitted because of an interest in interactive repetition. 

More such repetition-spans occurred in C<^rpus Y lessons than in Corpus X lessons, 
with means of 19 vs. 24*1^* It S:he frequencies are divided by toe number of actor 
blocks in the text segments analyzed, the figures are *16 vs* *32, respectively* 
Thai is, using either total output in spoken words or number of actor blocks 
over which the words might be distributed as n basis of comparison, more 
repetition by different actors of content words across nearby actor blocks was 
found for Corpus Y than for Coruus X first grade transcripts * 
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Kvnnber of occurrences of repetition of a non- function word in actor 
blocks not farther than two actor blocks fronv each other. If a word 
has multiple repetitions across a number of actor blocks not farther 
than two away» at any point , the whole span of blocks counts as one 
occurre*nce» Repetif'.ons by only one actor are not counted. 



Figure 6 

Repetition of Non- Function Words Across Actor 
blocks » in Four First Grade Lesson Segments 
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Xho same finding held for spans involving repetition of a content word 
by only one actor (item 3j Figure 8). 

Of the 'interactive* rcpetitlon**span3 aumaarized in Figure 6| around 
three-quartevB of the spans were initiated by a student actor block, with 
somewhat more tor Corpus Y transcripts (82 per cent) than for Corpus X transcripts 
(74 per cent). In practically all these cases, when a student said the word 
first, It was then repeated almost itomed lately by the teacher, rather than being 
repeated by another student, in some cases, other students repeated the word 
after the teacher had said it (for lesson A, 3 occurrences: C, 0^ D, 2, and F, 3). 
The very small number of words uttered by a teacher which then any student 
repeated explicitly may seem surprising^ even if one does not expect rote drill 
(**Now, say after me....") to bo a common teaching technique. That a word is 
not repeated does not of course mean that ft was not understood, or even repeated 
internally by the student, or referred to indirectly in a spoken comment. 

That words spoken by students were often repeated by the teacher, in all 
four classrooms, perhaps indicates a verbal reinforcement tactic by the teacher. 

An informal examination of the transcripts showed that often the repeated word 
had apparently been elicited by some demand of the teacher — a direct question, 
a 'fill'*in'*the*blank8' type statement, etc.^^aod the word that the teacher 
repeated often seemed to fit into some outline of subject matter for the lesson. 
It is interesting however, that so frequently the teacher did not himself utter 
the word, beforehand, but apparently aimed at retrieval by the student from his 
everyday experiences, his readings, a previous day's lesson, and not from memo.ry 
for what was recently said. 

Corpus X and Y transcripts did not differ markedly in the average length, 
in actor blocks, of interactive repetitioO'*spans, with or without counting actor 
blocks in which no repetition occurred (items 1 and 2, Figure 8). 
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Differences were found » however • In the n^iaber of times that vorus were 
repeated by the teacher, within one block, across several blocks, and regardless 
of whether or not the teacher said the word first. For interactive repetition- 
spans initiated by a student, teachers in Corpus Y classes repeated the word 
more than once in 57 per cent of the cases, as contrasted with 11 per cent for 
Corpus X teachers. The average lengths of these repetitions were 2.85 times 
and 2«25 times, respectively* In non-interactive spans iuvolving teachers 
(Figure 8, item 4), mean length of repetition was 4.42 for Corpus Y and 2.38 for 
Corpus X. Considering word-repetition strictly within actor blocks, apart from 
whether c not the blocks entered into any repetition-span (Figure 7), it was 
found that there were more occurrences of word-repetition within single actor 
blocks by teachers in Corpus Y classes than in Corpus X classes, with means of 
48 and 12 blocks, respectively; that the average length of repetition within 
blocks was longer (2.64 times vs. 2.15 times); and the proportion of such actor 
blocks involving occurrence of the word at least three times was .38 for the two 
Corpus Y first grade transcripts, and .15 for the two Corpus X transcripts 
analyzed. All the above indexes show that in the segments of the four first 
grade social studies lessons analyzed , teachers in Corpus Y classrooms repeated 
more content words more often than did their counterparts in the Corpus X 
classrooms . 

Given that the above analysis dealt only with explicit repetitions 
of the content words, with pronouns end other common surrogate forms omitted, 
it might be inferred that che teachers in the black lower-class lessons were 
taking pains to be clear about lexical items. Just why so much repeated 
explicitness by Corpus Y teachers relativu to Corpus X teachers, was found is 
not entirely clear • \id may speculate that it indicates on adaptive response 
of the teachers to vocabulary, or other language skills of the students, or 
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Occurrences of Repetition of Non-Function Words within Actor Blocks, 
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familiarity with items of a particular subculture, However, it is entirely 

possible that some <Jifference in teacher training or ludivlHual preference 
for teaching: utyles or anticipation of student capabilities may be inv'^lved* 
Sunaaary of Findings 

In the figures obtained for verbal participation by students and 
teachers in transcripts of lessons from the 15 first, sixth, and eleventh 
grade lower-class black and miaUle-class white classrooms, differences were 
found both with respect to grade level and to dominant color of classroom 
members. 

Grade level . In examining the statistics for verbal output by grade 
level, it was seen that in these lessons; 

1, While by far the largest part of vhat was said during these 
lessons was said by thu teachers, the amount spoken by students 
increased from the first grade to the sixth grade, but decreased from 
the sixth grade to the eleventh grade, oa the average. 

2, Further, while teachers generally also spoke at greater 
length when thcty 'held the floor' than did students, the average length 
of individual student utterances Increased from the first to the sixth 
grades, with some decrease in length from the sixth grade to the 
eleventh grade* 

3, The percentage and length of group roapoasea, where more 
than one student was speaking, decrcaaeU with increasing grade level, 
though overall, very few such responses occurred in these lessons* 

The first two findings above did not hold for differences between sixth 
and eleventh grades in lesson transcripts from the predocRinantly black classes, 
where both asiount of verbalization and utterance length shoved a consistent 
increase from grade to grado. 
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ClasB compo8ition > In coiaparlu& these figures within grade level between 



lessons with predominantly white aiddje<-class and predominantly black lower-class 
participants 9 the following trends were noted: 

1. Students in first and sixth grade lower-class lessons oaid 
less overall, and had shorter utterances than did students for those 
grades in middle-class lessons > Utterance length was notably very 
short for first grade black students^ 

2» In contrast, during these lessons black eleventh grade rtuucnts 
said more and at greater length than did the white eleventh grade students. 

3. For first and sixth gradesi fever multi-person responses 
occurred in the middle-class lessons than in the lower-class ones. 

4. Again, in thn first two grade levels* teachers in the lower- 
class classrooma shoved less lexical diversity than teachers in 
corresponding middle-class classrooms. 

It seems clear from the above findings that neither grade level nor 
class coD^)08ition alone provided results as revealing as those from the 
examination of composition differences within grade level. That, composition 
differences w^re similar for the first and sixth grades* but shoved little 
continuity of findirjs into tho eleventh grade, su-^ports assumptions expressed 
in the beginning of the paper. 

Seauantial patterns . The above findings provided ioforuiation about 
some basic properties of the interaction in those lessons examined* without 
examining truly sequential aspects of the data. Analyses of a ruch finer- 
graioed nature were performed additionally* however* on four first-grade 
transcripts* to examine just such sequential patterns. It vas found from 
these that: 

1. The length of actor block sequences involving repeated 
participation by various students (as contrastcu with a frequently 









found pattern of teachei utterance, one otudent utterance, teacher 
utterance, student utterance, etc.) was greater for the mlUdle-cIsss 
lessons than the lower-class lessons. 

This finding was interpreted as indicating uore interactive complexity 
in the tvo white classrooms than the two black first grade classrooms examined. 
Similar results were found in rompsrisons among sixth grade lessons. 

Repetition of lexical iteoa within and acroes actor blocks was examined 
also, for varying length spans of such repetition. It was found that: 

1. Teachers in the tvo lower-class classrooms repeated words 
more often within the same actor block than did teachers in the 
middle-class lessons* 

2. Teachers repeated words more often across blocks, and across 
more actor blocks in the black classrooms than in the white first 
grade classrooms. 

This i.;petition of words by teachers in the black lowe ^.lass lesson^ 
was quite marked: and the fact that the words themselves were repeated rath l 
than icdicated by pronouns or other indirect forms was deemed interesting. 
Another finding was: 

3* In all foul classrooms, students frequently initiated 
repetition patterns, whereas it was uncommon for teachers to say 
'content' word which any student repeated immediately. 

In examining the transcripts more closely, teachers seemed both t 
(a) use *flll-ln-the-blanks* tactics with the students for content words V 
were significant for the lesson, without giving direct hints, end (b) to 
'reinforce^ the student use of such a word, by repeating it imediately ( n. 
for the tvo doad.nantly lower-clads black lessons, repeating it again and c 
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Plscueslon 

Song cautions # Although we have frequently spoken of "black" and 
"white", "lower-class" and "middle-class" for brevity, the extent to which we 
would wish to generalize from the findings reported in this paper to other 
classrooms (or other kinds of situations}# The extent to \diich these lessons 
are representative, and of exactly what, is a matter of corjecture, though the 
findings are suggestive# 

Another area of caution for these data, and for siuilar data used by 
other investigators, ha^> to do with accuracy# Although interjudge consistency 
checks are routinely made for Judgments based on interpretations of transcripts, 
it scer^ not to be generally recognized that the preparation of transcripts In 
the first place involves judgments as well, and is open to variation among 
transcr'^bers, either because of differences in what was perceptually constructed, 
or because of different translation conventions from spoken to written forms 
Hays, 1970,1971)# Even with transcript data edited as heavily as that used for 
this study, it is known that some residual inaccuracies exist. 

Student responses are eopeciall;* open to variations in interpretation, 
because of the acoustical problems of recording in the classroom# (Some are 
likely to have been missed entirely.) For some purposes, such as tabulation of 
relative amount of speaking by students and teacher, this error variance is 
probably not important, but in other cases, especially those involving very 
fine-grained analysis of patterns of lexical items, some uncertainty is intro- 
duced into the results# 

Uncertainties in speaker identification and Judgment of sentence 
boundaries has been discussed earlier# 

In many cases, these variations should not substantively affect the 
conclusions drawn, but that they exist should be kept in mind# In general, 
our experience v;ith these problems suggests that results of any study which, 









unlike the present one, relies on unedited transcript data, should be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

Transcriptions and reconstructions . Analyses reported In this paper 
were all straightforward and performed on transcriptiens of manifest verbal 
behavior, without Information on underlying grammatical structures. It should 
be clear that even without "reconstruction" or some other kind of grammatical 
and semantic pre-processing, helpful information can be obtained from 'surface' 
descriptions of verbal interchange; though it should be equally clear that 
some questions are more easily answered with 'deeper' analyses. 

There are several reasons an investigator may wish to work with 
transcription data. One practical reason is cost; even though the preparation 
of a reasonably accurate transcript is costly enough, reconstructions .r yet 
more refined treatments are very costly indeed, A related reason is that 
transcriptions are usually prepared before grammatical representations, and 
may be used for prelimins :y analyses related to questions which are better 
answered by reconstructed texv, analysis (for semantic questions, suggestive 
results may be obtained through automatic "content analysis"). 

Apart from time and cost, an Investigator may choose to examine trans- 
criptions because he Is Interested In surface characteristics of discourse. 

The flow of communication from one person to another, patterns of dlrectedness 
of the communications, the pacing and other sequential properties of the beha- 
vior8*-these are to some extent separable from the syntax and semantics of the 
sentaaces which are uttered, and to some extent the surface structure of the 
discourse Interacts with the underlying meanings. Thus, analyses of trans- 
criptions and reconstructions may be seen as complementary. 

With re.^pect to the particular findings of this paper and those of the 
series of "reconstruction" papers referenced earlier, there are several lnr*^ances 
^“^ere the findings of one complement or qualify the findings of the other. 



For instance^ the finding of a very small r.mount of verbal output for students x 
in the first and sixth grades, especially for black lower-class! should be seen 
as qualifying the results reported for characteristics of sentences and lexical 
items in the reconstruction papers. The finding reported in Loflin £t (1971) 
for greater amount of conjoining and adjoining linkages for white students than 
black students in the first grade are more easiT^ understandable when the 
extremely short utterance length for first-grade black students is considered. 

These students seldom said anything long enough for either kind of linkage to be 
likely to occur. 

Similarly, the findings reported in Guyette (1971) for greater 

implicitness of lexical category and profoir: usage in black than white elemen- 
tary lessons are complemenLary to the findings reported here for lengthier repe- 
titions of content words in black than white first and sixth grade lessons. 

Taken alone either would bo misleading* The firrt would suggest that the language 
in the black lease ns was more indirect; the second, t hat the language was poore 
explicit* What «\ppears to have been the ca&e is that teachers in the lower-class 
lessons simply dwelt on the same subjects longer, using both explicit and 
implicit verbfl devices. 

Socia l class , and color . Perhaps the most suggestive of the findings 
given above --though they must be regarded as no more than suggestive because of 
soo^ling considerations--are those for differences between the predominately 
black lower-class and the predominately white middle-class lessons, in the ele- 
mentary g.^ades, Th3 black students said few words, in short stretches, within 
the framework of simpler patterns of interchange; v^hcreas the white students said 
more, at greater length, in more complicated interaction patterns. Findings for 
sequences of repetition of 'content' words, and lexical diversity statistics for 
elementary teachers cocoplement these findings for student responses* One might 
aummariEe this by saying that the black elementary students were less 'verbal', 



in certain aensesi than their white counterparts* during the Icssonc exeuined^ 
and that correspondingly the teachers in the black classrooms exhibited generally 
'simpler' language behavior, 

Vfhat underlies these observations? Is it in fact the case that the 
black students were less verbally skillful, or simply less attuned to the 
particular language of the classroom? Could it have been, on the other hand, 

^ that they were either not expected or 'motivated' to participate in the ways 
that the white students were? 

Social class differences .n language behavior have been reported by a 
number of Investigators (e,g#, Cazden, 1966; Hess & Shipman, 1965; Lawton, 1963), 
Their findings fairly consistently show shon er utterances for lower-class than 
middle-class children; and often indicate le^s structural complexity. The verbal 
output figures reported here are consisteri: with the earlier findings; and those 
results which have been reported from these data which bear on grammatical 
complexity (Guyette £t al,. , 1971; Loflln £t al « > 1971) more often than not (but 
not overwhelmingly) support the earlier findings, for younger informants. It 
is not clear, however, that cither dialectal differences nor the social circum- 
stances of data-gathering were adequately taken into account in the earlier 
work. Especially in those studies where ethnic differences were involved, it 
seems likely that the presence of a middle-class white investigator in an 
institutional setting may well have affected wh^it was spoken or written by the 
subjects* In contrast, when reading portions of narratives and playground 
conversation of children of ethnic minorities recorded by Labov and his colleagues 
(e»g» Labov 6t Waletikyt 196>), one gets the impression neither of taciturnity 
nor of marked structural restrlctedncss* 

In reilecting upon observed differences in verbal behavior in the 
elementary school lessons in this sample, we have been curious about the following 
matters (among others): 



(1) the 'baBC-line' preferencts or fe.clllty o£ the etudent 
informants for more or loss extended discourse | acid for varying sorts 
of more or less 'complex^ constructional 

(2) the extent to which the language of the classroom constitutes 
an unfamiliar register or dialect, 

(3) the effect of subject-matter familiarityi and interest in 
relation to the language variables. 

In the absence of data on these background mattersi one may only speculate; though 
characteristics of the language behavior in these situations seem reasonably clear. 
Impressionistically I the language spoken in all the classrooms examined here was 
very middle-class middle American 'white', at least during the formal lessons, and 
we way suppose that strong norms exist for speaking 'properly', that is, in the 
dialect of the claasroom. But the extent to which dialectal familiarity may be 
related to verbal output is not certain, since familiarity with the subject-matter 
and other variables may play a role as well. 
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